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or in jail, and any unusual excitement presaged a call for the
police. Merely to exist was a struggle against unequal odds; life
as I knew it had little mystery and no glamour. It was revealed
everywhere in all its ugly details stripped to its bare bones. But
somewhere, according to my chief sources of information, was
a dreamland which was different. Life there must be extremely
pleasant.
By the time I was twelve, threads of information gathered from
Shorty and picked up in the streets had been woven into a thin
but serviceable mantle of wisdom. An introverted disposition had
tended to isolate me from the inner circles of numerous gangs
which infested the streets and I had been immunized against
credulity. Shorty had taught me to be sceptical. Lacking the
aggressiveness necessary to leadership, and too preoccupied with
my own plans and dreams to be a dependable follower, I was left
pretty much to my own devices. These were no worse than, and
but little different from, those of other youngsters of my age, and
did not seem to have been materially influenced by my surround-
ings.
My chief interests were food, physical comfort, day-dreams,
a supply of reading matter under the elevated station, a change
of clothing when necessary. Vanity, perhaps, made this latter need
a constant drain on my money. Each article was bought separately
at a second-hand store with more regard for appearance than fit.
It was worn without removal while its newness lasted, or until it
became offensive or unserviceable, then discarded. My greatest
ambition was to operate a hurdy-gurdy of an evening, and to
drive a beer truck behind four black, prancing horses by days.
Later, as I grew rich, I would travel.
Questions of ways and means were beginning to bother me.
How could I do the things I wanted to do, see what I wanted to
see, be what I wanted to be? Of the dozen or more local celebrities
I knew, who seemed to have gained enviable success, the gigantic
figure of Timothy Sullivan stood supreme above them all. As a
youngster he had sold papers in the streets, he was now rich. He
was more powerful than the law; his word was the law. He gave
orders right and left, even to the police. Everyone went to him for
advice, money, jobs. He understood their problems and kept them
out of jail.
He had influence, a pull, which was something money couldn't
always buy. It had to be earned as a reward for services. It was a